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attainment of their destiny in any sphere of life and for
the fulfilment of their obligations. They must know
themselves and their own powers, in order to exercise control
and direction on the current of their lives."
The French writer quoted earlier in this chapter has
noticed in Reverend Mother Stuart's book on education
the practical spirit which seeks ever to keep the girl in
touch with the realities of life while it develops every side
of her personality: " Manual work1 gives balance and
harmony in the development of the growing creature.
A child does not attain its full power unless every faculty
is exercised in turn, and to think that hard mental work
alternated with hard physical exercise will give it full and
wholesome development is to ignore whole provinces of
its possessions. . . . Children are proud of what they
have done and made themselves. They lean upon the
concrete, and to see, as the result of their efforts, something
which lasts, especially something useful, as a witness to
their power and skill, this is a reward in itself and needs
no artificial stimulus.... Children will go quietly back again
and again to look, without saying anything, at something
they have made with their own hands, their eyes telling
all that it means to them, beyond what they can express."
Training in taste has been the aim of every great edu-
cator, from Vittorino da Feltre to Rollin and the great
masters of all times. " Rational principles of aesthetics,"2
says Mother Stuart, " belong very intimately to the educa-
tion of women. Their ideas of beauty, theit taste in art,
influence very powerfully their own lives and those of
others, and may transfigure many things which are other-
wise liable to fall into the commonplace and vulgar.
If woman's taste is trained to choose the best, it
1 Tfc Efacatwt tfCatbolu Gir/s, pp. 82-3.          * IbkL, p. 71.